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ference between the sums doe abroad and domestic gold production had to be made good from other sources, chiefly foreign loans and the excess of exports over imports. The piling up of foreign indebtedness, not for productive purposes but for meeting past obligations, is obviously not a wholesome method of public finance or one that could be depended on indefinitely. The building up of a favorable balance of trade by reducing imports and by fostering exports became, therefore, the corner-stone of Russian international economic policy. It found expression in the intensification of an already aggressive protectionism and in the relentless drive for expanding the export of grain, the principal commodity shipped by Russia to foreign markets. The sinister dictum attributed to Vyshnegradsky, "We may go hungry but we must export grain," might well have been uttered by his successors Witte and Kokovtsov. The maintenance of Russian credit abroad and the preservation of the gold standard were, indeed, among Kokovtsov's chief preoccupations.
The Japanese war and the revolutionary upheaval of 1905 subjected the Russian monetary system to a severe strain. The circulation of paper currency, which stood at 578 million rubles on the eve of the war, increased to 924 million on the conclusion of peace, while the volume of gold coins in circulation declined from 775 million to 654 million rubles. Yet the State Bank did not formally exceed its statutory power of issue, although it used the questionable expedient of reckoning as a part of its metal reserve the gold held on its account by correspondents abroad, a practice permitted by the monetary legislation of some European countries but not sanctioned by the Russian law. At the end of 1905 the decline in revenue and the outflow of gold from the treasury made the position of the ruble so precarious that the government imposed a limit on individual withdrawals of gold and prepared a decree suspending convertibility. The ebbing of the revolutionary tide and a timely large foreign loan, however, restored the position of the treasury and made the suspension of convertibility unnecessary. The gold standard was maintained until the outbreak of the First World War.
Primarily because of large outlays on the building of railways and the cost of the Japanese war, the public debt (exclusive of railway loans guaranteed by the government and inconvertible paper currency) rose from 4,905 million rubles in 1892 to 6,679 million in 1903, and to 9,05? milieu in 1910. From 1908 to the end of 1913, however, few